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THE   ROYAL  CANADIAN  INSTITUTE 


UNIVERSITIES,  RESEARCH  AND  BRAIN  WASTE 
By  J.  C.  Fields.  Ph.D^  F.R^. 

To  the  Members  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Institute 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

It  is  my  desire  first  of  all  to  thank  you  for  the  honour  which  you 
have  conferred  on  me  by  electing  me  your  President  for  the  year  now 
beginning.  The  two  years  past  have  been  prosperous  ones  under  the 
Presidency  of  Dr.  J.  Murray  Clark.  Many  new  members  have  joined 
and  the  attendance  at  the  meetings  has  appreciably  increased.  The 
Institute  has  carried  on  its  propaganda  for  research  both  in  regard  to 
its  application  to  industry  and  on  the  purely  scientific  side.  In  its 
campaign  it  has  been  aided  by  a  succession  of  eminent  lecturers  from 
the  United  States.  The  activities  of  the  Institute  will  continue  to  be 
directed  by  the  same  policy  as  hitherto  and  I  may  say  that  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  a  group  of  exceptionally  able  men  to  lectim 
under  its  auspices  in  Toronto  during  the  ooming  winter. 

With  your  p^mission  I  shall  now  turn  my  attenticm  to  the  con- 
dderation  of  the  subject  which  I  have  selected  for  my  address  tius 
evening — ^'Universities,  Research  and  &aiii  Waste." 

V/batievet  ihe  undeveloped  resources  of  a  country  nuiy  be  the  greatest 
of  all  its  resources  is  the  brain  of  the  people  and  more  especially  the 
brain  of  die  exqeptsmially  gifted.  Other  resources  in  fact  are  made 
avaifatUe  only  by  combination  with  this  prhnary  resmiroe.  The  weatdi 
of  tiie  race  consists  of  the  tiion^ts  of  a  limited  immber  <rf  saen  accumu- 
lated  l&oi^  the  g^aeratkMis.  By  means  ot  these  tiioi^^tts,  or  certain 
ot  them,  we  arc  aUe  to  reproduce  tilings.  It  takes  no  peeA  mental 
effort  to  realise  tiiat  <rf  all  tiie  nukterid-  products  erf  mttn's  hands  whidi 
eskted  6f ty  yrars  afp>t  Aat  which  per^ts  to-cky  is  neg^^Up* 

There  exists  a  body  of  men  whoK  function  it  is  to  mcrease  the 
weahh  of  tiie  fiKse,  to  add  new  thou^ta  u>  the  f und  aheady  aocumub 
These  are  the  so-called  researdi  workms.  Men  of  reseunch  indtnation 
tiieie  have  been  in  tdl  counties  and  in  all  periocto.  In  reeent  times, 
however,  ikit  number  hai»  increased  greatiy.  Certain  universities  in 
America,  and  a  large  proporticm  of  those  in  Europe,  regard  it  as  one  of 
tiieir  functions  to  prepare  men  to  do  researdi.  Many  o(  the  Eurc^iean 
universities  regard  it  as  their  chief  function. 
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-  The  reaeardi  workers  aare  makers  of  niodem  histcny  as  no  other 
body  of  men  are.  Tbe  lUfierenoe  between  tbe  conditions  undar  which 
our  fotefalhers  lived  three  hundred  years  ago  and  those  under  wfaidi 
we  live  to-day  is  due  to  the  research  workm.  The  layman  little  realises 
what  an  influence  individual  men  anumg  these  researdi  workers  exerdse 
upon  his  dauly  life.  In  ordinary  ccmversation  the  name  of  ^akespeare 
is  heard  more  frequently  than  that  of  Newton  and  students  of  the  great 
dramatist  will  be  surprised  to  be  told  that  Shakespeare  as  a  factor  in 
determining  their  lives  is  a  bagatelle  compared  to  Newton.  The  thought 
of  the  great  scientist,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  permeates  our  civilization 
and  can  be  traced  distinctly  in  a  muHitude  of  conditions  which  surround 
our  ever>'-day  life.  To  justify  our  statement,  it  suffices  to  refer  briefly 
to  Newton's  discoveries  of  the  calculus  and  the  law  of  gravitation.  The 
calculus  is  the  basis  of  the  greater  part  of  higher  mathematical  analysis. 
It  is  the  most  powerful  of  all  instruments  in  handling  geometrical 
problems  and  it  has  opened  up  new  territories  in  geometry  which  are 
all  its  own.  What  I  v/ant  more  particularly  here  to  refer  to,  however, 
is  the  role  which  the  calculus  plays  in  connection  with  physical  pheno- 
mena. Its  aid  is  invoked  in  questions  which  relate  to  motion,  light,  heat, 
electricity.  The  principles  of  dynamics  are  formulated  in  terms  of  its 
notation  Unfortunatelv  it  has  had  a  share  in  the  development  of 
modern  artillery,  for  the  theory  of  projectiles  is  an  application  of  the 
calculus  to  the  law  of  gravitation.  It  has  had  its  place  in  the  advances 
which  have  brought  us  the  electric  light,  the  trolley,  the  power  house, 
telegraphy  and  telephony,  both  with  and  without  wire.  When  we  read 
the  despatches  and  cablegrams  in  our  morning  paper  we  do  not  pause  to 
remind  ourselves  that  the  thought  of  Newton  »  one  of  the  factors  whidh 
has  made  this  pos^ble.  No  more  does  it  occur  to  the  baseball  enthusiast 
that  he  is  under  any  debt  to  Newton  when  he  stands  before  the  news* 
paper  office  down  town  and  scans  die  kitest  baseball  bulk^. 

Tranqxnrtation  by  sea,  by  land  and  by  air,  has  much  for  whidi  to 
lhank  Nevlon.  The  calodus  had  nothii^  to  do  the  invration  of 
the  steam  engme  by  James  Watt.  It  has,  ho«ei»er,  dcme  important 
service  dming  the  last  half  century  or  more  in  handlti]^  proU^ns  relating 
to  steam  enfipbes  and  turUnes  where  fundamental  principles  have  been 
involved.  It  has  had  its  effect  <mi  naval  ccmstruction.  «It  is  invoked 
in  die  general  question  of  the  rdation  betwera  diape,  power  and  speed 
in  connection  widi  a  vessel.  It  is  essential  to  the  study  of  the  strains 
and  stresses  in  a  ship's  members.  Navigation,  too,  depends  on  astro- 
nomical data  the  obtmning  of  which  invtdves  the  use  of  the  calculus. 
Our  docks  and  watches  are  regulated  by  data  so  obtained.  It  has  had 
its  share  in  the  development  of  the  automobile  engine.   It  proves  itself 


useful  in  proUcsns  connected  with  hydraulic  elevators.  It  played  a 
jfundamentad  rde  in  solving  the  inttiat  difficulties  connected  widi  flight, 
and  later  on  it  was  an  essential  instrument  in  solving  the  problem  of 
stability  in  relation  to  aeroplanes.  It  renders  valuable  assistance  in 
connection  with  the  finding  of  necessary  data  for  the  putting  up  of  large 
steel  bridges  and  for  erecting  other  engineering  structures.  Physical 
chemistry  makes  extensive  use  of  the  formulae  of  the  calculus.  The 
physiologist,  too,  when  he  is  confronted  with  problems  in  surface  tension 
is  forced  to  call  in  its  aid. 

The  same  godlike  instrument  enables  the  astronomer  to  follow  the 
earth  and  the  planets  in  their  courses  about  the  sun  and  to  keep  track 
of  the  moon  in  its  more  devious  path  around  the  earth  as  the  latter 
whirls  about  the  sun.  It  renders  it  possible  for  him  to  measure  the 
combined  and  var^dng  tugs  of  the  sun  and  moon  on  the  waters  of  the 
earth  and  with  its  formulae  he  traces  the  paths  of  the  particles  of  water 
that  go  to  make  up  the  tides  as  they  travel  across  the  oceans  of  the  earth. 
By  the  aid  of  this  instrument  applied  to  the  solar  system,  on  the  assump- 
tion that  it  is  regulated  by  the  law  of  gravitation,  Adams  and  Leverrier, 
led  thereto  by  certain  inequalities  noted  in  the  motion  of  the  planet 
Uranus,  deduced  the  existence  and  location  of  the  planet  N^tune  and 
foretold  its  mass  and  orbit. 

Clerk  Maxwell  it  was  who  formulated  the  theory  of  electricity  and 
magnetism  in  terms  of  the  calculus.  Hertz  devised  the  experiment 
which  verified  the  existence  of  certain  waves  in  the  etbo*  predicted  by 
Maxwell  from  his  theory  and  Marconi  utilized  these  waves  for  wirdess 
telegraphy.  In  later  times  we  have  become  familiar  with  X-rays, 
radio-activity  and  the  theory  of  electrons.  The  physicist  stupes 
the  rdative  positions  of  the  atoms  in  a  molecule  and  goii^  bQfOod  dis- 
tributes the  atom  itself  into  electrons*  He  tells  us  wonderful  siories 
about  die  enogy  Indeed  up  in  an  atom  and  Sk  Oliver  Lodge  informs  us 
that  if  this  atomic  raergy  were  only  availaUe  a  ton  of  matter  day  by 
day  woidd  suffice  to  sui^y  the  needs  of  Great  Britain.  Gmng 
over  from  the  infinitely  small  toUie  infinitdy  great  tiiat  eminent  Dutch 
astronmner  and  hardy  generafizer,  Kaf^xyn^  has  laundied  a  scheme 
to  study  the  structure  <rf  ^  universe.  I&  nearest  maAerial  is  over 
26  txil&m  miks  away  but  his  sdieme  is  under  way  and  he  is  steadily 
accumulating  his  data.  At  some  stage  in  the  devdc^mient  of  all  tiie 
bram^es  of  physical  science  heie  referred  to  Newtcm's  thoi^t  has 
played  a  role  and  the  calculus  has  proved  itsdf  a  helpful  instrument  in 
regtmw  undreamed  of  by  its  discoverer. 

In  what  precedes  I  have  touched  on  the  physical  sciences  and  the 
application  of  the  calculus  to  them.   I  have  mentioned  but  a  few 
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among  the  many  great  names  associated  with  the  development  of  these 
sciences.  I  have  wished  in  a  few  words  to  do  the  impossible,  to  su^[est 
to  the  layman  by  an  illustration  something  of  the  reach  and  importaaoe 
of  research,  to  indicate  how  the  work  of  one  research  man  connects  up 
with  that  of  another  and  to  shadow  forth  how  intimately  the  life  work 
of  some  great  thinker  may  be  related  to  our  daily  life  and  activities 
without  our  being  conscious  .of  the  fact.  Newton  himself,  it  may  be 
pointed  out,  was  not  such  an  unoonditicMied  being  that  his  work  was 
independent  of  that  of  the  workers  who  preceded  him.  The  discovery 
<rf  the  calculus  was  already  a  foregone  conclusion  after  Descartes  had 
invent^  analytical  geometry.  In  the  hands  of  a  lesser  genitis,  however, 
its  scope  would  sot  have  be^  as  fully  appreciated  and  immediate  results 
would  have  beea  mare  nnea^,  I  wish  that  I  coukl  convey  MeBy  to 
the  laymen  in  my  audl^ice  senile  ocmception  of  tbe  nature  of  the  calculus 
but  this  is  not  within  my  power  to  do.  That  wiU  perh^  not  be  sur- 
prising in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  hundred  lectures  are  devoted  to  intro- 
ducing the  honours  students  in  mathenoatics  and  physics  to  the  subject 
in  their  secc»id  year  and  that  a  consideraUe  portion  of  their  time  in 
their  tiiiid  and  fourth  years  is  utilized  in  increasing  their  an;M«ciation 
its  scope  and  ai^'caticm. 

In  the  forgoing  1  have  said  nodiing  about  the  inunense  contribu- 
tion of  dienktry  to  the  health,  wealth  and  ocmfort  of  mankind.  I 
have  not  refared  to  the  debt  we  owe  to  biok^,  botany,  bacteridogy, 
gedogy,  and  various  other  branches  of  sdenoe.  I  have  pointed  out  the 
successive  dependence  of  one  man's  work  on  another's.  I  would  draw 
attenticm  also  to  the  sinniltaneous  co-operative  character  of  sdentific 
work-  For  hundreds  of  researdi  workers  in  diffoent  parts  of  the  world 
are  at  the  same  time  busied  on  the  same  problems  or  on  related  prob- 
lems. They  keep  in  touch  with  one  another's  work  principally  through 
highly  specialized  journals  which  the  layman  never  sees.  In  these 
journals  as  a  rule  the  results  of  their  investigations  are  published.  To 
expedite  matters  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  devise  certain  aids. 
One  of  these  is  the  International  Catalogue  of  Scientific  Literature 
which,  before  the  war,  appeared  annually  in  seventeen  volumes,  each 
volume  corresponding  to  a  separate  branch  of  science.  Besides  an 
alphabetical  list  of  authors  each  volume  contains  an  elaborately  classified 
subject  index.  This,  however,  in  view  of  the  mass  of  material  being 
turned  out,  does  not  suffice  for  the  needs  of  the  research  worker  who 
wants  speedy  orientation  with  regard  to  ev^erything  which  may  have  a 
bearing  on  his  own  special  line  of  work.  For  this  something  more  than 
a  mere  classification  of  titles  is  needed.  Some  further  indication  as  to 
the  contents  of  an  article  is  neces^^ry.   The  need  here  referred  0  is 
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more  or  less  satisfactorily  cared  for  in  <Uffmnt  tnaiiches  of  sdaioe.  In 
idiysics  and  dectrical  engineerii^;,  for  eacamfski  we  have  what 
called  "Sdence  Abstracts". 

The  need  of  orientation  will  be  betta:  realused  by  the  lajrman  when 
he  is  told  tiiat  the  number  of  titles  Ibted  in  the  seventeen  volumes  of  tiie 
International  Catalogue  for  the  ye^  1912  was  67,926.  The  great  Imlk 
of  the  literature  here  refened  to  is  erf  research  diaracter  and  its  autima 
number  up  in  the  tens  of  thousands.  The  individuab  in  tiiis  army  of 
investigators  vary  greatly  in  ability.  Many  of  them  are  handicapped 
by  the  conditions  under  whidi  they  have  to  work.  The  products  of 
tiieir  efforts  are,  of  course,  very  unequal.  In  the  ag^egate,  however, 
the  importance  of  the  activities  of  the  army  of  research  workers  to  the 
welfare  of  the  nations  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  How  many  of  the 
nations,  how  many  of  the  individuals  who  go  to  make  up  the  nations, 
realize  this  fact?    How  many  of  our  own  people  appreciate  it  adequately? 

That  does  not  exist  ivhich  I  do  not  see  is  the  most  prevalent  and  most 
disastrous  of  all  fallacies.  Every  day  men  in  high  places  act  on  this 
fallacy.  It  shapes  important  policies  and  determines  great  issues.  It 
came  very  near  being  the  undoing  of  Great  Britain  when  the  opening 
of  the  war  found  her  scientitically  unprepared,  for  her  statesmen  in 
taking  counsel  had  been  accustomed  to  leaving  out  of  account  science 
which,  as  it  proved,  was  the  most  important  factor  in  the  situation.  It 
is  my  own  conviction  and  that  of  all  scientists  with  whom  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  matter  that  the  modern  research  movement  is  the  greatest 
intellectual  movement  in  the  history  of  the  human  race.  How  many 
Governments  act  as  if  this  conviction  had  taken  hold  on  them?  In 
how  many  of  the  universities  on  this  continent  have  those  in  authority 
seen  the  vision? 

The  natural  home  of  research  is  in  the  universities.  There  most  of 
the  fundamental  discoveries  in  science  have  been  made  in  the  recent  past. 
Let  us  hope  that  this  may  continue  to  be  the  case  in  the  future.  The 
highest  functions  of  a  university  are  on  the  one  hand  to  provide  place 
and  opportunity  for  the  research  worker  to  carry  on  and  make  his  dis- 
coveries and  on  the  other  hand  to  train  young  men  of  selected  ability 
to  use  dtek  creative  faculties.  This  ia  more  fully  approdated  in  certam 
European  countries  than  in  America. 

In  Germany,  at  least  before  the  war,  no  man  was  appointed  to  a 
university  staff  who  had  not  proved  hin»elf  to  be  intellectually  pro- 
ductive. Once  appointed  he  could  lecture  as  little  or  as  much  as  he 
pleased.  He  could  cfevote  practically  all  his  time  to  research  if  he  was 
SO  inclined.  He  was  relieved  of  finandal  worry.  He  did  not  need  to 
pfeoocttpst  htettdf -ws$il  w4Mitt  nndeit  nectaift  e^raniMtttoK  iKNild.  becottie 
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of  his  wife  and  family.  Everythinj?  was  provided  for  in  advance  so 
that,  with  a  mind  at  ease,  he  could  concentrate  all  his  powers  on  his 
science.  On  the  instructional  side  the  German  university  had  parti- 
cularly in  mind  the  student  of  exceptional  ability.  It  put  no  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  admitting  othfTs.  It  was  not  a  difficult  matter  to  obtain 
ad(  gree.  The  arrangements,  however,  were  made  with  a  view  to  the 
needs  of  the  more  highly  gifted.  These  were  trained  co  be  research 
workers  and  those  who  distinguished  themselves  most  in  research  were 
the  ones  who  received  preferment  later  on.  The  intellectually  pro- 
ductive men  then  enjoyed  a  certain  prestige  in  Germany  before  the  war. 
This  was  overshadow^ed.  however,  by  the  factitious  prestige  attached  to 
the  military  uniform,  and  we  know  how  the  war-mad  militarists  of 
Potsdam  prostituted  German  science  and  purposed  by  its  aid  to  sub- 
jugate the  rest  of  the  world. 

In  France  perhaps  more  than  in  any  other  country  is  intellectual 
achievement  honoured.  An  intellectual  aristocracy,  according  to  Pro- 
fessor Le  Chatelier,  is  essential  to  the  French  democracy.  This  means 
that  intellect  is  trained  to  the  service  of  the  State.  In  peace  times 
membership  in  one  of  the  five  academies  which  constitute  the  Institut 
de  France,  a  purely  intellectual  distinction,  is  the  highest  honour  to 
which  a  Frenchman  can  aspire.  The  Institut,  it  may  be  noted,  through 
its  Academies  disposes  of  considerable  sums  as  rewards  for  notable 
intellectual  achievements.  The  Academic  des  Sciences  in  particular 
has  a  long  list  of  prizes  which  are  awarded  from  time  to  time  to  scientists 
who  have  solved  specified  problems  or  who  have  made  advances  along 
certain  lines  in  Science.  Living,  the  creative  thinker  is  regarded  as  the 
g^ory  of  his  country.  When  he  departs  this  life  his  remains  are  buried 
in  the  Pantheon  w  ith  funeral  rites  which  vie  with  those  aooorded  to  a 
President  of  the  Republic. 

In  the  boy  of  promise,  too,  France  sees  the  future  man  and  treats 
him  as  a  potential  asset.  Ife  does  not  need  to  stop  short  in  his  education 
because  his  parents  arc  poor.  There  are  bow^ies  awaiting  him  from 
Commune,  the  Department,  and  the  Government.  Where  his  gifts 
justify  it,  he  will  be  int>vided  with  tiie  best  education  which  the  country 
can  offer.  In  the  advanced  classes  of  certain  of  the  Lyc^es  as  many  as 
75%  of  the  pu|Mls  hold  bourses.  The  Governmrat  maintains  schools 
(tf  university  grade  for  genius.  Entrance  to  these  schools  is  by  com- 
petitive exanunation  and  the  number  to  be  admitted  each  year  is 
limited.  Sudi  schools  are  the  £cole  Normale  Supfrieure  ^d  the  £cole 
Polytdchnique.  In  the£cole  Normale  literary  and  scientific  studies 
are  both  provided  for.  On  the  literary  side  the  number  admitted 
annually  is  Hmtted  to  30,  on  the  sdentiftc  side  to  22.   The  number  of 
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candidates  for  admission  in  science  is  normally  about  150,  all  young 
men  of  exceptional  ability.  Of  these  then  about  85%  are  rejected.  It 
is  to  be  noted  also  that  of  those  accepted  many  will  have  made  the 
attempt  more  than  once.  Conditions  are  pretty  much  the  same  in 
re^rd  to  the  literary  candidates.  The  students  at  the  ficole  Normale 
follow  the  lectures  at  the  Sorbonne.  They  also  have  special  courses  of 
their  own.  which  are  sometimes  supplementary  to  those  of  the  Sorbonne. 
They  live  in  residence,  study  under  direction,  have  a  library  at  their 
dispotttion  and  work  in  their  own  laboratories.  After  three  years  in 
tesidrace,  the  students  are  again  rifted  by  examination.  The  most 
gifted  are  cBrected  toward  the  career  of  the  university  professoriate. 
The  others  supply  a  brilliant  nucleus  for  the  teaching  staffs  of  the  Lyctes. 
Those  students  whose  way  has  been  paid  by  the  Government  are  under 
obligation  to  take  service  with  it  for  ten  years  and  it  in  turn  is  under 
obligation  to  furnish  them  with  employment.  Half  the  students  at  the 
£ooie  Normale  are  under  these  conditions. 

The  number  admitted  annually  to  the  £cole  Polyt6dmiqiK  is  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  200.  These  woiikl  normally  constitute  about  20%  of 
those  who  write  on  the  examination  for  entrance.  The  course  at  this 
great  engineerii^  school  lasts  for  two  years,  after  whidi  the  student  is  sent 
on  to  the  toAe  des  Mines,  the  £cole  Centrale,  the  fecolc  d'ArtiUerie  or 
some  other  school  for  a  practical  course.  Of  thfe  sdhool  Joffre,  Foch, 
Pfetain,  NiveDe,  and  others  of  the  more  notable  FrMich  generals  in  the  war 
just  past  are  graduates.  It  was  with  a  certain  satii^acdon  that  one 
learned  that  a  Frenchman  had  been  appointed  General-in-Chief  of  the 
Allied  Armies;  for  it  was  practically  certain  that  he  would  be  a  graduate 
of  the  ficole  Polyt^nique.  This  would  be  a  sure  guarantee  of  his  intel- 
lectual calibre,  for  he  would  be  select  among  the  select.  One  could  rest 
assured,  too,  that  on  top  of  his  course  at  the  ^co\e  Polyt^dinique  he 
would  have  received  an  advanced  technical  training  proporticmed  to  his 
natural  ability. 

There  i'^  a  strong  mathematical  trend  to  the  training  given  in  the 
£cole  Polyt6chnique  and  it  is  quite  remarkable  what  a  number  of 
famous  mathematicians  have  been  turned  out  by  this  school.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  add  that  graduates  of  the  school  whose  way  has  been 
paid  by  the  Government  are  under  obligation  to  take  service  Avith  the 
Government.  The  Government,  too,  finds  good  use  for  their  services, 
not  alone  as  officers  but  also  im  inportant  civil  capacities. 

The  candidate  who  fails  to  obtain  entrance  to  the  £cole  Normale  or 
the  Ecole  Polyt^chnique  may  have  better  success  with  the  ficole  des 
Mines  or  the  Ecole  Centrale,  schools  also  with  limited  admission.  In 
any  case  there  will  be  nothing  to  prevent  him  hearing  lectures  at  the 
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Sorbonne,  for  attendance  on  the  courses  given  there  is  not  limited  as 
at  the  other  schools  I  have  mentioned. 

In  England  it  will  shortly  be  as  in  France  that  the  boy  of  exceptional 
ability  will  be  able  to  pursue  his  studies  as  far  as  he  will  however  indigent 
tlie  circumstances  of  his  parents  may  be.  At  present  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  him  completing  his  course  in  the  secondary  school,  for  plenty 
oi  scholar^ps  to  that  end  are  offered  by  the  county  councils.  There 
are  also  more  than  enough  scholarships  in  clasacs  for  entrance  to  the 
universities.  In  science  and.  moderns,  however,  such  scholarships  arc 
lacking.  The  funds  to  redress  the  balance  h^  have  been  promisedt  so 
I  am  told,  and  it  will  not  be  long  until  arrangements  have  been  made 
which  will  provide  for  carrying  the  boy  of  outstanding  ability  right 
tluxmgh  the  secondary  school  and  the  university,  or  higher  technical 
institution  of  univeraity  grade,  and  traiving  turn  for  reaeardi  if  bis 
tastes  incline  that  way. 

The  e^qierience  of  the  Naval  Dodg^ard  Sdiods  in  Eiq^and  furnishes 
an  inteiesting  ccHUmentary  on  the  amount  of  brua  waste  there  must  be 
in  classes  of  the  cMttmunity  where  better  educatkmal  <^»fx»rtuniti^ 
aie  not  avai^Ue.  The  schools  here  referred  to  are  conducted  for  the 
ben^t  ot  diipwright  aiH>r^tices  who  work  in  the  Doc^ards.  The 
apprentices  vrbo  distinguish  themselves  in  their  studies  are  transferred 
to  the  Engineaing  College  at  Keyham  for  a  year,  and  if  then*  showing 
justifies  it,  they  ate  then  sent  on  to  the  Royal  Naval  CoU^  at  Green- 
wich for  the  three  years'  course  at  thaHnstitution. 

The  majority  of  the  present  Constructive  Staff  at  the  Admiralty 
Dockyards  were  formerly  students  at  the  Dockyard  Sdioote.  These 
same  schools  have  furnished  a  -mccession  of  distinguished  Directors  of 
Naval  Construction  at  the  Admiralty.  Among  these  one  might  mention , 
Sir  William  White,  the  designer  of  the  pre-dreadnoughts,  and  Sir  Phillip 
Watts,  designer  of  the  first  dreadnought;  others  are  Sir  E.  Reed  and 
Sir  N.  Barnaby.  Sir  J.  Marshall,  who  started  as  an  apprentice  in  a 
Dockyard  School,  became,  later  on,  Director  of  the  Dockyard.  Sir  J, 
Biles.  Professor  of  Naval  Architecture  at  Glasgow,  had  the  same  start 
and  this  was  the  case  also  with  Mr.  S.  J.  P.  Thearle,  formerly  Chief 
Surveyor  of  Lloyds'.  Others  could  be  named  who  have  occupied  or 
who  are  at  present  occupying  commanding  positions  with  some  of  the. 
largest  private  shipbuilding  concerns  in  Great  Britain. 

What  a  pity  it  would  have  been  had  such  precious  material  been  lost 
to  Great  Britain.  What  a  pity  it  is  that  so  much  material  of  like  char- 
acter has  been  lost  and  is  being  lost  to  Great  Britain  and  the  Empire. 
What  a  pity  it  is,  too,  that  in  Canada  no  adequate  effort  has  been  made 
to  salvage  equally  good  material. 
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The  indications  are  that  Great  Briton  will,  in  the  near  future,  realiae 
more  largely  on  her  latent  intellectual  resources  than  die  has  done  ta 
the  past.  To  compete  with  Germany  in  technically  trained  men,  how- 
ever, she  will  have  to  increase  the  flow  of  students  from  the  secondary 
schools  to  the  universities  and  higher  technical  institutions  by  eveiy 
means  at  her  command.  Mr.  Fisher's  education  bill  will  help  greatly 
to  that  end  when  it  comes  completely  into  force  7  years  hence.  Under 
its  provisions  a  pupil  who  has  reached  14  years  of  age  will  have  the 
alternative  of  continuing  his  studies  on  full  time  for  2  years  longer  or  of 
studying  part  time  until  he  reaches  18.  This  will  bring  him  to  within 
sight  of  entrance  to  the  university.  The  indications  as  to  who  should 
take  a  university  course  ought  to  stand  out  fairly  definitely  by  this  time 
and  the  scholarships  referred  to  above  will,  no  doubt,  make  their  appeal 

to  the  ambitious  student. 

In  a  recent  number  of  Nature,*  Professor  R.  A.  Gregory  has  given 
some  figures  with  regard  to  the  relative  attendance  at  Universities  in 
Ei^kmd,  Scotland,  Wales,  Ireland,  the  United  States  and  Germany, 
from  which  a  little  analysis  will  draw  rather  interesting  conclusions. 
The  number  of  university  students  per  ten  thousand  population  is 
appnmmately  14  in  Germany,  10  in  the  United  States,  5  in  England,  17 
in  Scotland,  7  in  Ireland,  6  in  Wales.  In  giving  the  figure  for  the  United 
States,  Professor  Gregory  has  based  it  on  the  72  universities  on  the 
accepted  list  of  the  Can^e  Foundation.  In  Canada,  as  a  whole,  the 
figure  would  be  about  15  and  in  Ontario  it  would  bulk  somewhere  in  the 
n^ibourhood  <rf  26.  Here  no  account  has  been  taken  of  the  difference 
in  standards  for  acitranoe  to  the  univernties  in  different  countries  or 
of  tite  difference  of  age  at  whfch  tibc  student  is  prq^ared  to  enter.  In 
Germany  tibe  average  age  at  which  the  student  leaves  the  gynina«um  is 
between  20  and  21.  In  Great  Brtotin  the  usual  age  of  entrance  to  a 
university  is  between  17  and  18,  exept  in  the  case  of  Oxfcwd  and  Cam* 
bridge  where  it  is  between  19  and  20.  With  us  the  normal  ^  of  matri- 

cuU^tion  is  18  and  it  is  about  the  same  in  tlie  United  States.  Tddng 
Aese  facts  into  account  it  will  be  seen  that  most  of       which  passes  a» 

university  work  in  Great  Britam,  Canada,  and  tiie  United  States  would 
be  of  gymnasial  standard  in  Germany.  If  we  wocdd  compare  die  nimi- 
ber  of  students  in  the  several  countries,  on  the  bams  of  the  univenlty 
standard  in  Germany,  we  would  probably  not  be  dcmig  injustiee  to  My 
of  the  other  countries  concerned  by  giving  for  every  10,000of  pc^ndatkm 
the  figures  14  in  Germany,  3  in  the  United  States,  3  in  &igland,  6  in 
Scotland,  3  in  Ireland,  2  in  Wales,  5  in  Canada,  8  in  Ontario. 


•August  15, 1918. 
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While  in  Paris  last  summer,  I  found  that  the  total  attendance  for 
the  year  1913-14  at  universities  and  other  educational  institutions  of 
university  grade  in  France  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  26,000.  This 
is  at  the  rate  of  a  little  more  than  6  per  10,000  population.  It  would 
hardly  be  necessary  to  cut  this  figure  down  as  much  as  we  did  with  the 
corresponding  figures  for  the  other  allied  countries.  In  comparing  the 
university  status  of  France  with  that  of  Germany,  too,  it  would  only 
be  fair  to  take  account  of  the  selective  policy  adopted  by  the  former 
country  with  regard  to  the  intellectually  gifted. 

One  must  not  be  too  hasty  in  finding  implications  in  the  figures  we 
have  mentioned  or  in  drawing  conclusions  from  them.  They  do  not 
imply  that  the  intellectual  status  of  Germany  compared  with  that  of 
England  is  as  14  to  3,  nor  do  they  give  tht  relative  positions  of  the  two 
countries  in  regard  to  scientific  achievement.  The  scientific  status  of  a 
country  is  determined  principally  by  the  quality  of  the  output  of  its 
foremost  research  workers.  The  status  of  England  in  science  compared 
with  that  of  Germany  is  in  the  aggregate,  no  doubt,  higher  than  that 
^ven  by  the  ratio  3  to  14.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  among 
the  scientists  trained  in  England  is  to  be  found  a  larger  proportion  of 
high  grade  ones  than  is  the  case  with  those  who  are  trained  in  Germany. 
This  may  or  may  not  imply  a  smaller  proportionate  waste  of  scientific 
material  among  the  men  of  highest  intellectual  capacity  in  England  than 
among  those  who  are  of  a  somewhat  lower  grade.  It  might  imply  that 
the  average  intellectual  level  of  the  classes  in  England  from  which  the 
ranks  of  science  are  recruited  is  higher  than  that  of  the  classes  in  Ger- 
many from  which  science  draws  her  recruits.  My  own  impression  is 
^fiyfr  the  average  Englidunan  has  been  endowed  by  nature  with  more 
intelligence  than  the  averse  German.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
^  amount  of  brain  power  which  is  undeveloped  and  which  goes 
to  waste  in  England  is  something  enormous.  The  one  thing  that  the 
^ures  just  given  do  tell  us  is  that  in  Germany  there  are  more  young 
mea  in  fm^KHticm  to  populatbn  who  {Mt^CHif  the  period  of  their  studies 
and  receive  an  advanced  training  ttum  there  are  in  otter  countries* 
Of  these  youi%  men  science  secures  its  fuU  share.  As  a  consequence  a 
larger  number  of  h^ly  drained  men  are  avmlable  for  the  purposes  of 
science  and  industry  in  Germany  than  elsewhere.  It  woukl  zppeax  that 
mm  of  such  training  have  been  ^>ared  by  Germany  during  the  war  as 
they  have  Hot  been  spared  by  the  Allies. 

Two  months  ago,  while  in  London,  England,  I  had  a  conversatioii 
with  Dr.  E.  C.  Worden,  chemical  expert  of  the  Bureau  of  Airoaft  Pro- 
duction, Washington,  D.C.,  who  had  been  cmnmisskmed  to  report  on 
the  chemical  factories  in  the  occupied  portion  of  Germany.   He  had 
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furnished  detailed  reports  on  62  chemical  factories.  The  largest  of  these 
was  the  factory  of  the  Bayer  Company,  at  Leverkusen,  12  miles  from 
Cologne.  At  this  factory  over  3,000  tons  of  pharmaceuticab,  dyestuflb, 
and  other  chemicals  were  awaiting  export.  The  plant  is  equipped  with 
3,500  telephones.  At  the  time  of  Dr.  Worden's  visit  over  500  research 
chemists  were  at  work,  and  to  these  several  hundred  more  would  be 
added  as  soon  as  the  raw  materials  were  available.  According  to  Dr. 
Worden  Germany  kept  her  technical  forces  unimpaired  by  the  war. 
She  placed  her  technical  men  in  positions  where  they  did  not  run  too 
much  risk. 

An  economic  blockade  has  been  divested  of  some  of  its  terrors  for 

the  Germans,  for  the  Haber  process  has  been  so  improved  that  they  can 
obtain  an  ample  supply  of  nitrates  from  the  air.  Their  agricultural 
needs  in  this  connection,  Dr.  Worden  states,  will  be  satisfied  for  all 
time.  At  the  Badische  Anilin  und  Soda  Fabrik,  located  near  Ludwigs- 
hafen,  above  Coblenz,  on  the  Rhine,  they  are  in  a  position  to  extract 
the  nitrogen  from  cubic  miles  of  air  daily.  This  Compaiiv  has  a 
new  research  laboratory  which,  with  its  equipment,  cost  $750,000.  In 
many  cases  where  the  Germans  used  a  chemical  plant  for  making  ex- 
plosives, they  erected  in  the  neighbourhood  a  substantial  factory  on  a 
scale  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  plant  which  was  being  utilized  for  war 
purposes  and  the  factories  so  erected  were  all  held  in  readiness  to  begin 
operations  as  soon  as  the  war  was  over.  The  expectation  was,  of  course, 
that  these  new  plants  would  be  paid  for  by  the  Allies  and  no  expense 
therefore  was  spared  in  their  preparation.  It  is  hardly  necessary  then 
to  remark  that  Geimany,  so  far  as  the  chemical  industry  is  conce  rned,  is 
in  splendid  condition  to  resume  competition  with  the  other  nations  of 
the  world. 

It  evidently  behooves  the  Allies  to  increase  not  only  their  university 
attendance  but  more  particularly  also  their  output  of  research  workers. 
This  would  be  advisable  under  any  circumstances.  It  becomes  doubly 
urgent  in  the  face  of  a  German  competition  backed  by  an  ample  supply 
of  scientifically  trained  wwkers.  Nowhere  is  it  more  necessary  to  take 
stock  of  one's  scientific  position  than  it  is  in  Canada. 

The  figures  already  given  for  university -attmlance  do  not  appear 
to  place  Canada  in  an  unfavourable  light  as  compared  with  countries 
other  than  Gcamany.  Gauged  by  the  second  set  of  figures,  however, 
Canada,  as  a  whole,  and  even  Ontario,  shows  to  disadvantage  in  com- 
parnon  with  Germany.  The  actual  disadvantage,  too,  is  greater  than 
that  imf^ied  in  the  ratio  of  8  to  14 .  Fot  the  8  Ontario  students  would, 
on  ihe  average,  be  less  mature  thm  the  14  Geraiaii  students  and  would 
tndude  amoiv  tbm  a  smaller  pioportioa  who  me  aiga^pd  oa  more 
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advanced  work  and  preparing  to  do  research.  If  we  limit  ourselves  to 
the  upper  ranges  of  University  work,  that  is  to  say  to  the  preparation 
of  research  workers,  Canada  hardly  compares  with  the  United  States 
and  Ontario  itself  is  quite  outclassed  by  certain  States  of  the  Union. 
It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  we  in  Ontario  are  getting  under 
way. 

I  have  referred  to  the  assistance  in  tlie  form  of  scholarships  and 
bourses  extended  to  the  poor  boys  in  England  and  France.  We  have 
nothing  that  corresponds  to  this  in  America.  Our  idea  of  a  scholarship 
is  a  comparatively  small  prize  not  at  all  proportionate  to  the  keep  of  a 
boy  for  a  year,  let  alone  several  years  in  succession.  Our  nearest  approach 
to  the  English  conception  of  a  scholarship  is  what  we  call  a  fellowship. 
This,  however,  is  only  avcdlable  to  a  graduate  student.  The  attached 
stipend  is  t^ally  a  meagre  one  and  the  fellowship  may  or  may  not  be 
renewable  for  a  second  or  third  year.  Iti8oftenutiliaed,too,  asapretort 
for  securing  a  certain  amount  of  cheap  teaching. 

The  fundamental  defect  in  the  educational  systems  on  the  American 
continent  is  the  failm^  to  make  adequate  provi^n  for  the  training  of 
tiie  exceptionally  gifted.  It  is  quite  evident  that  funds  must  (be  pro- 
vided for  the  care  of  the  mentadly  defective.  A  proporitkm  to  help 
those  who  are  backward  in  thdr  studies  will  receive  a  sympatiiedc 
hearing.  If,  however,  it  were  proposed  that  the  State  shoukl  Bpend 
money  in  establi^ing  a  sdiool  for  genius  after  the  moddi  of  one  or  other 
oi  tiiose  which  are  supported  by  the  Stete  in  France,  ^  cry  of  cbss 
privilege  would  be  rais^.  If  there  were  question  of  attending  foiandal 
aid  in  their  studies  to  one  or  other  of  two  boys,  the  first  of  whom  was 
exceptionally  gifted,  the  second  of  mediocre  capacity,  and  if  the  man  on 
the  street  were  consulted  in  the  matter,  he  would  more  likely  than  not 
advise  that  the  money  be  given  to  the  second  boy  on  the  ground  that 
he  w  as  already  handicapped  in  competition  with  the  first  boy. 

With  France  we  should  learn  to  realize  that  the  exceptionally  gifted 
individual  is  there  for  the  good  of  the  community.  All  the  ameliora- 
tions which  we  enjoy  we  owe  in  the  last  resort  to  such  individuals.  The 
State,  then,  may  well  defray  the  cost  of  their  training  for  it  will  ulti- 
mately profit  more  from  the  expenditure  than  those  on  whom  the  money 
is  expended.  One  creative  worker  who  adds  an  increment  to  the  heritage 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation  ultimately  means  more  to 
the  nation  and  the  race  than  a  hundred  mediocrities  trained  to  their 
capacity.  No  number  of  trained  mediocrities  could  compensate  for  the 
loss  of  a  Newton. 

Whether  America  has  lost  one  or  more  Newtons  no  one  can  say  for 
eer^un.   But  that  many,  very  many,  who  should  have  done  creative 
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work  of  a  very  high  order  have,  because  of  defective  educational  facilities, 
failed  to  achieve  their  destiny,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Because  of 
this  America  in  particular  and  the  world  in  general  are  so  much 
the  poorer. 

A  generation  ago  American  university  conditions  were  something  ' 
appalling.  In  my  own  department  students  were  everywhere  misled. 
The  only  way  in  which  one  could  get  an  adequate  grounding  in  the 
calculus  was  by  going  to  Europe.  This  subject,  which  we  have  already 
referred  to  as  the  basis  for  most  of  the  higher  mathematical  analysis, 
was  practically  everyw^here  mistaught.  The  result  was  that  the  potential 
mathematicians  in  America  were  sterilized.  One  of  them,  who  after 
his  American  training  had  the  corrective  of  a  European  experience  and 
who  lK>w  holds  an  honourable  place  among  American  mathematicians, 
told  me  ruefully  that  he  would  never  recover  from  his  early  training. 
I  have  in  nund  another  and  younger  man  from  whom  his  friends  and 
teachers  expected  great  things.  His  undergraduate  training  was  of 
the  kind  referred  to  above.  On  top  of  it  he  completed  a  course  in  one 
of  the  best  graduate  schools  on  the  continent.  He  has  failed  to  make 
good,  however.  His  graduate  teadiers  attribute  his  failure  to  the 
false  stert  given  by  his  undergraduate  training.  I  am  inclined  to  accept 
this  explanation  for  I  know  l3te  man  and  I  am  convinced  that  he  had 
tiie  material  in  him  to  maloe  a  research  worker.  I  have  had  my  own 
experience  in  tiiis  connection.  Fifteen  years  after  I  had  received  my 
gitmndingin  tSiecakiilus  I  discovered,  I  amadiamed  tosay,  ina  Gmnan 
University,  the  Umversity  of  Berlin,  that  it  had  been  taught  to  me 
fedsely,  irremediably,  and  fundamentally  falsely.  A  iitdbcation  of  fifteen 
years  in  one's  sdentific  life  can  hardly  fail  to  leave  its  impress. 

There  are  other  subjects,  I  am  informed,  in  whidi  instructkm  in 
American  univernties  was  almost  as  bad  as  that  in  matiiematics  a 
generation  ago.  Conditions,  however,  have  i^tiy  improved  in  tiie 
interval.  A  student  would  be  toleraUy  safe  ndw  in  acoeptii^  the 
guidance  in  mathematics  offered  in  any  of  tiie  larger  mdveruties.  Tte 
like  will,  no  doubt,  be  true  of  other  subjects  also.  There  is  no  longer 
the  same  urgency  as  formerly  for  a  student  to  go  abroad.  Too  much 
inbreeding,  however,  is  not  to  be  encouraged.  A  certain  amount  of 
circulation  is  healthful.  A  university,  too,  should  avoid  isolation.  It 
should  be  in  touch  with  other  universities  at  home  and  abroad  and  ought 
to  be  familiar  with  what  is  going  on  in  the  outside  world. 

The  change  in  conditions  in  American  universities,  the  improvement 
in  instruction  which  has  taken  place  during  the  last  tu-enty-five  to  thirty 
years,  is  due  primarily  to  the  initiative  and  self-sacrifice  of  hundreds  of 
young  men  who,  from  time  to  time,  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  pursuit  <rf 
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knowledge.  After  3reats  of  study  abroad  theie  mm  returned  to  America 
with  a  new  outlook  and  new  ideas,  lliey  were  imbued  with  the  ^irit 
of  research  and  brought  it  with  them  into  the  univernties  where  they 
received  appointments.  In  the  larger  institutions  th^  were  devekq>* 
ments  ak»ng  gradmte  and  research  lines.  In  universities  both  large  and 
unall,  the  research  spirit  reacted  on  the  undergraduate  work  and  vital- 
ized it.  Bringing  a  sleepy  old  text-book  routine  institution  into  toudi 
with  research  has  all  the  effect  of  connecting  a  stagnant  pool  with  running 
water.  There  are  still  some  pools  that  would  be  the  better  for  a  little 
more  flow. 

The  research  workers  just  referred  to  organized  scientific  societies. 
At  the  meetings  of  these  societies,  papers,  containing  the  results  of  their 

researches,  were  read  and  discussed.  Journals  were  founded  for  the 
publication  of  these  papers.  The  scientific  status  of  the  United  States 
and  the  universities  within  its  borders  ros(?  in  the  eyes  of  Europe. 

The  American  universities  a  generation  ago  were  practically  all  high 
schools  with  the  exception  of  the  John<=i  Hopkins  University.  They  are 
now  a  combination  of  university  and  high  school,  and  in  certain  of  them 
the  research  side  has  been  considerably  emphasised.  The  Johns  Hopkins 
was  a  pioneer  in  research.  It  was  founded  primarily  as  a  research  in- 
stitution. An  important  feature  in  its  policy  was  the  appointment  of  big 
men  to  its  professorships.  Big  men,  however,  were  not  always  available. 
Furthermore  it  was  straitened  financially.  It  did  its  best  under  the 
circumstances  and  that  meant  much.  Brick  and  mortar  held  a  small 
place  in  its  programme  and  its  buildings  were  less  pretentious  than  those 
of  the  larger  American  universities  in  general.  It  established  scientific 
iournals  and  within  a  few  years  of  its  foundation,  its  prestige  in  Europe 
eclipsed  that  of  all  other  universities  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Other 
universities  supplied  with  more  ample  funds  have  followed  the  example 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  and  have  made  research  a  conspicuous  feature  of 
their  work.  Most  universities  on  this  continent  might  take  a  lesson 
from  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  regard  to  the  relative  emphdsis 
to  be  laid  on  men  and  buildings. 

The  improvement  in  the  scientific  and  academic  status  of  American 
universities  during  recent  years  I  have  attributed  primarily  to  a  number 
of  individuals  who  studied  in  Europe  and  brought  back  with  them  to 
America  the  inspiration  of  research.  To  these  are  to  be  added  scientific 
graduates  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  distributed  amoi^^the 
educational  institutions  of  the  omtinent  who  had  their  share  in  leavKiii^ 
the  academic  sentiment  and  spreading  the  research  idea.  Those  who 
now  have  charge  of  research  work  in  American  universities  and  those 
ivfaa  are  es^fngfid  in  industrial  rateaxdi  oq  this  aidie  of  the  Atiiaatic  9^ 
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for  the  most  part,  pupite  of  the  pimieers  in  reseaitfa  of  whom  we  have 
just  been  speaking. 

The  r^earch  men  on  the  etaSf^  of  Ameraan  untvornties  have  done 
all  that  is  hiunanly  possible  for  them  to  do  to  give  effident  instruction 
in  science  and  to  improve  research  conditioi^  in  thdr  institutions.  It 
is  up  to  the  university  administratcm  to  do  tiieir  share.  Salaries  must 
be  increased  e^>edally  in  the  junior  grades  and  researdi  men  must  not 
be  overloaded  with  teadiing*  I  could  mention  one  of  the  lar^t  uni- 
veraties  on,  the  continent  whose  policy  it  has  been  to  pay  its  professors 
the  minimum  for  whidi  it  could  get  them.  A  few  years  ago  the  head  of 
a  department  in  this  uni>«rsity  told  me  that  the  professors'  salaries 
there  ranged  from  $2,000  to  $5,000  a  year.  The  President  was  housed 
palatially.  I  could  point  you  to  another  famous  institution,  known  by 
name  to  every  one  in  this  audience,  which  has  on  its  Kst  professors  who 
are  in  receipt  of  a  yearly  salary  of  $2,500  or  $3,000.  Before  the  war  this 
institution  paid  its  instructors  the  princely  sum  of  $900  a  year.  A  few 
weeks  ago  I  learned  that  it  was  now  anxious  to  pay  $1,800  for  a  newly 
fledged  B.A.  as  instructor  in  mathematics  where  it  formerly  expected 
to  secure  a  man  of  Ph.D.  grade  for  half  that  sum.  This  is  one  of  the 
effects  of  the  war.  I  could  name  a  well-known  university  where  they 
paid  instructors  $1,000  a  year  before  the  war.  Promotion  is  none  too 
rapid  at  this  institution.  Some  years  ago,  so  1  was  told,  the  head  of 
one  of  the  departments  requested  the  President  to  increase  the  salary 
of  one  of  his  instructors  to  $1,500.  The  instructor  in  question  was  the 
strongest  research  man  in  his  department.  The  President  refused  the 
request  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  impressive  looking.  Fortunately, 
the  man  in  question  did  not  have  to  wait  long  for  a  call  elsewhere.  He 
is  now  professor  in  another  university,  where  he  receives  a  salary  better 
proportioned  to  his  attainments.  An  eminent  scientist,  who  was 
formerly  head  of  a  department  in  an  important  state  university,  told 
me  that  his  two  assistant  professors,  who  happened  to  be  married  men, 
were  so  poorly  paid  that  they  had  themselves  to  do  their  family  washing. 

That  the  university  administration  in  America  does  not  always 
appreciate  the  efforts  of  the  research  man  is  illustrated  in  the  case  of  a 
certain  state  university  which  had  several  men  on  its  staff  who  were 
interested  in  research.  These  men  had  published  a  number  of  papers 
in  foreign  scientific  journals.  This  came  to  the  ears  of  the  Board  of 
Regents.  As  it  happened  the  Governor  of  the  State  was  a  member  of 
the  Board  and  he  lost  no  time  in  commnnicatting  with  the  offending  pro- 
fesecn  and  informing  them  that  they  were  hired  to  teach  and  not  to 
write.  This  st<»ry  I  have  from  a  tmmuc  pn^essor  of  the  univeiBity  la 
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The  administration  of  a  university  may  not  usually  express  itself  in 
the  same  way  as  the  State  Governor  just  referred  to,  but  its  policy  is 
frequently  just  as  effective  in  discouraging  research.  The  business 
administration  of  an  American  university  when  it  comes  to  engaging 
instructors  is  apt  to  apply  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  ruthlessly.  It 
takes  no  account  of  the  motives  or  ideals  of  those  who  are  seeking  posi- 
tions on  the  teaching  staff.  Among  the  candidates  may  be  one  whose 
dearest  desire  in  life  is  to  find  the  opportunity  to  do  research.  This 
privilege  he  would  not  forego  for  anything  which  fortune  or  favour  could 
offer  him.  He  has  already  made  his  first  contributions  to  knowledge 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  nature  has  endowed  him  with 
gifts  of  the  highest  order.  The  findings  of  research  appear  to  him  to 
be  the  most  permanent  contribution  to  our  civilization.  The  great 
pathfinders  in  science  he  regards  as  the  highest  product  of  the  race. 
By  identifying  himself  with  science  through  research  it  seems  to  him 
that  he  associates  himself  more  closely  with  the  eternal  than  he  can  do 
in  any  other  way.  The  only  opportunity  to  do  research  would  appear 
to  lie  in  a  university  career.  The  administration  offers  him  a  beggarly 
pittance  barely  sufficient  to  hold  soul  and  body  together.  This  he 
accepts  in  the  expectation  that  he  will  find  the  time  for  research.  Vain 
delusion!  He  is  loaded  down  with  lectures  and  tutorial  work  on  the 
general  business  principle  that  the  more  hours  his  employers  squeeze 
out  of  him,  the  more  they  are  getting  for  their  money.  This  is  the  kind 
of  policy  which  kills  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg.  The  years  pass. 
Possibly  our  research  man  gets  married.  He  has  no  margin  to  come  and 
go  on.  Promotion  comes  slowly.  Financial  worries  multiply.  He 
finds  himself  at  last  compelled  to  abandon  his  long  cherished  plans  for 
researdi.  He  broods  over  the  futility  of  im  sacrifices  and  eats  his  very 
heart  out. 

Some  there  are  who  are  more  fortunate,  who  find  it  posolbie  to  reserve 
a  little  time  for  rea^Lrch  and  who  manage  to  imduce,  tiious^  imd^ 
haacUcap.  A  few,  too,  there  are  who,  after  years  of  stnigg^,  arrive 
in  a  pos]ti<m  where  th^  are  masters  of  the  major  part  of  their  time 
and  can  devote  thcimfclves  to  r^eardi,  if  in  tiie  intervening  years  didr 
productive  ardor  has  not  abated. 

If  then  sckntific  productivity  in  the  American  universities  txMiay 
is  greater  than  it  was  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  the  credit  therefore  is 
due  not  to  the  university  administrations,  but,  as  we  have  already 
stated*  to  members  of  the  academic  staffs,  which  members  are  also 
lesponsible  for  the  increased  efficiency  of  sdentific  instruction  in  the 
universities.  For  the  more  advanced  instruction  these  men  often 
receive  no  remuneration.   They  are  permitted  as  a  privilege  to  under- 
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takd  this  work  in  addition  to  Aeir  regular  work.  There  is  no  eight-hour 
day  for  the  research  worker.  For  overtime  he  does  not  receive  lime 
and  a  half  pay.  He  gives  the  extra  time  gratis.  The  layman  may 
think  that  the  scientist  is  paid  for  the  articles  he  publishes  in  the  tech- 
nical journals.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  He  does  this  work  gratis 
also.  The  editorial  work  on  the  scientific  journals  is,  in  general,  done 
wiihout  remuneration.  I  may  add  furthermore  that  there  is  no  money  in 
the  publication  of  a  scientific  treatise  or  a  more  advanced  text-book. 

The  man  on  the  street  will  say  any  one  who  does  so  much  work 
gratis  is  not  practical.  There  is  this  side  of  it,  however,  that  when  a 
man  has  toiled  a  lifetime  to  make  a  fortune,  the  very  best  that  he  can 
do  with  it  is  to  endow  research.  His  benefaction  to  the  race  is  then  of 
the  same  effect  as  that  of  the  research  worker.  The  man  of  wealth 
contributes  indirectly  to  the  welfare  of  mankind.  He  first  acquires  his 
wealth  and  then  uses  it  to  subsidize  the  research  worker.  The  latter 
makes  his  contribution  directly.  Why  should  we  say  that  he  is 
less  practical  than  the  business  man  who  has  accumulated  wealth? 
It  may  be  that,  under  stress  of  circumstances,  he  consents  to  accept 
less  than  a  decent  living  salary.  The  business  administration  of  the 
university  which  is  willing  to  take  advantage  of  his  position,  however, 
can  hardly  be  called  practical  for  its  policy  is,  in  the  l<Mig  run,  detri- 
mental to  the  university,  to  science  and  to  the  best  intetests  of  the 
nation. 

In  European  universities  the  position  of  research  is  less  incidental 
than  in  the  general  run  of  American  universities*  In  Gmnany  the 
university  is  essentially  a  research  institution  and  every  mraiber  of  the 
teaching  staff,  as  we  have  already  indicated,  is  appointed  on  a  basis  of 
research  qualifications.  Prai^acaUy  the  same  result  is  secured  in  France 
in  another  way.  The  professoriate  there  is  recruited  from  the  most 
select  of  the  select  material  which  is  admitted  to  tiie  adKX>ls  for  genius 
to  wliidi  I  have  already  made  referraoe.  In  certain  of  tibe  Elnglish 
universitief  the  pnrfess^rial  standard  Is  safeguard  by  a  systm  <tf 
so-called  dectors*  For  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  system  I  naay 
say  that  when  a  diair  beoMm  vacant  a  niimbar  of  ineaQ  aie^^m 
duty  it  is  to  select  a  man  to  fill  the  place.  These  are  known  as  electors. 
They  are  usually  men  of  technical  knowledge.  Certain  of  them  are 
from  the  institution  concerned.  The  others  are  outsiders.  The  princi- 
pal evil  the  system  b  intended  to  guard  against  is  appointment  by 
local  pull.  The  voice  of  the  outsiders,  I  am  told,  is  usually  the  deter- 
mining factor  in  making  the  selection.  I  have  in  mind  a  case  where 
there  wa«  five  electors  of  whom  three  were  from  outside  the  institution. 
The  two  local  electors  felt  under  obligation  to  support  a  colleague  who 
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was  a  candidate  for  the  position.  The  outside  electors,  however,  said 
that  they  must  have  a  stronger  research  man  and  it  was  decided  in  this 
sense. 

In  America  there  are  no  recognized  safeguards  for  the  professoriate 
such  as  exist  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  There  are  no  traditional 
standards  by  which  the  candidate  for  a  professor's  chair  must  qualify. 
It  is  not  always  a  question  of  scientific  achievement.  Local  pull  is 
f requently .  in  evidence.  Executive  and  committee  work  within  the 
university  and  outside  activities  with  an  advertising  value  often  receive 
their  reward.  Where,  too,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  appointing  power 
to  make  the  scientific  status  of  a  candidate  the  determining  factor  the 
scientific  advice  invoked  is  often  far  from  competent.  Some  years  Bfp 
ibe  American  Mathematical  Society,  recognizing  the  existing  state  of 
affairs,  named  a  committee  to  conmder  whether  it  m^ht  no;t  be  possible 
to  bring  the  knowledge  aod  experioice  of  the  sodety  to  bear  in  the 
making  of  matliematical  appointments  in  oiliversitfes  and  coU^es.  Hie 
committee,  however,  repmted  tliat  they  were  unable  to  devise  any 
means  for  attaining  the  de«red  «id. 

The  matmal  whidi  goes  to  make  tip  the  teadiing  staff  of  an  American 
UBiversity  is  most  hetorogeneous.  Not  aU  the  young  men  who  enterthe 
academic  profession  are  of  tte  idealistic  type  to  which  I  have  referred 
a  little  earlier.  Hietr  average,  however,  would  omipare  favourably,  I 
think,  with  the  average  in  any  other  walk  of  life.  They  all  look  forward 
to  professorships  of  course,  and  one  or  all  may  ultimately  arrive.  Pro- 
motion in  an  America  university  is  dow.  The  gradations  leading  up 
to  a  professorship  are  more  numerous  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  tiian 
in  Eurqpe.  Hiough  the  scientific  qualifications  in  America  are  on  die 
whole  less  exacting  than  in  Europe,  advancement,  for  the  man  of  ability 
at  least,  is  not  as  rapid.  The  man  of  high  attainments  will  find  himself 
a  professor  at  an  earlier  age  in  Europe  than  in  America.  However  it 
may  be  in  other  departments  of  human  activity  America  is  not  the  land 
of  the  young  man  in  the  field  of  academic  work. 

I  have  taken  occasion  to  speak  of  the  overloading  of  members  of  the 
American  universities'  staffs  with  teaching.  This  had  reference  to  the 
professors  in  general  as  well  as  to  the  junior  members  of  the  staffs.  The 
number  of  lectures  which  a  professor  in  an  American  university  is  called 
on  to  give  is  much  in  excess  of  that  demanded  of  his  European  compeer. 
In  response  to  a  question  of  mine  as  to  the  number  of  lectures  which  he 
was  expected  to  give  in  the  course  of  a  year,  a  professor  on  the  staff  of 
Oxford  told  me  that  his  position  required  him  to  lecture  28  hours  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  he  lectured  56  hours. 
In  France  a  professor  is  expected  to  lecture  3  hours  a  week.   This  is 
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usually  for  the  academic  year  of  30  weeks  though  some  of  the  professors 
in  Paris  are  only  required  to  lecture  15  weeks.  In  Germany  it  is  stipu- 
lated that  the  professor  lecture  at  least  2  hours  a  week  throughout  the 
academic  year.  He,  usually  of  his  own  volition,  gives  more  than  the 
stipulated  number  of  hours.  He  is  not  troubled  by  the  limitations  of  a 
fixed  curriculum,  it  may  be  noted.  He  lectures  on  subjects  of  his  own 
choosing  and  rarely  on  more  than  two  at  a  time. 

In  America  it  is  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary  for  a  professor  to  give 
from  300  to  500  lectures  in  the  course  of  a  year.  The  layman  may  fancy 
that  this  is  not  too  much  and  he  is  likely  enough  to  jump  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  European  professor  has  a  very  easy  time  of  it.  Let  us  see, 
however,  how  it  works  out.  The  European  professor  is  in  a  position  to 
concentrate  on  one  subject  at  a  time.  It  may  be  that  the  literature  on 
the  subject  is  not  ot^;anized  up  to  date.  For  the  purpose  of  his  course 
of  lectures  it  will  be  necessary  to  organize  it.  To  digest  and  collate  the 
scattered  material  is  likely  enough  to  be  a  task  of  some  magnitude.  It 
will  probably  be  as  much  as  he  can  handle.  It  may  be  that  it  will  take 
him  several  years  to  do  the  work.  Here  and  there,  by  the  way,  he  may 
delay  over  a  point  which  needs  to  be  cleared  up  or  a  problem  whose 
solution  would  be  useful*  However  that  may  be  one  result  of  his  lalxnirs 
will,  as  likely  as  not,  be  a  treatise  whidi  will  be  of  service  to  coiany  mom 
imlividuals  than  he  could  reach  by  word  of  mouth  in  the  dass  room. 
These  individuals  would  be  located  in  different  countries  and  distributed 
over  the  surface  of  the  dvili^  earth,  indoding  among  them  seasoned 
research  workers  as  well  as  immature  students.  Occasionally,  too,  the 
lectures  of  a  creative  thinker  will  consist  largely  in  the  exposition  of 
success ve  discoveries  which  he  is  making  in  the  course  of  the  develop- 
ment of  a  subject. 

TTie  lectures  of  an  American  university  professor  will  rarely  be  of 
the  character  of  the  lectures  to  which  we  have  just  referred.  They 
cannot  have  sudi  character  if  they  are  to  run  into  the  hundreds  annually. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  many  of  tibe  so-called  lectures  in  universities  on  this  - 
continent  consist  entirely  of  text-book  work  and  are  purely  tutorial  in 
dieir  character.  This  is  necessarily  the  case  in  institutions  which  are 
half  high  school  and  half  university. 

TTie  typical  American  professor  who  lectures  on  a  multiplicity  of 
subjects  simultaneously  can  hardly  concentrate  on  any  one  of  them.  He 
certainly  cannot  concentrate  on  all.  He  has  to  be  perpetually  changing 
interest  as  he  jumps  from  one  subject  to  another.  He  has  to  be  content 
with  placing  himself  in  position  from  day  to  day  with  regard  to  the 
successive  parts  of  the  several  subjects,  and  the  position  in  which  he 
places  himself  is  pretty  much  the  same  from  one  year  to  another  so 
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that  the  saiae  lectures  are  rq>eated  f rem  year  to  year  and  finally  beoome 
a  matter  of  routine. 

The  kctum-  who  ccmcentrates  on  <me  subject  at  a  time»  and  dianges 
that  subject  from  year  to  year  or  at  longer  intervals^  covers  a'mudi 
laiger  territory  in  the  end  than  the  man  who  drives  the  same  half  dosssn 
subjects  atmast  year  after  year.  Besides  this  he  has  a  much  better 
command  over  his  material.  The  conditions  best  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  a  scientist,  the  conditions  under  which  he  will  att£un  his  maximum 
as  a  research  worker  and  prove  himself  most  efficient  as  a  teacher,  are 
not  always  clearly  apprehended  by  American  university  administra- 
tions. 

The  American  university  is  administered  by  a  Board  of  Regents 
composed  wholly  or  almost  wholly  of  business  men.  There  is  a  President 
appointed  by  the  Board  and  appointments  to  the  teaching  staff  are  made 
by  the  Board  on  the  recommendation  of  the  President.  In  general  the 
Faculty  has  no  representation  on  the  Board  and  its  sole  connection  with . 
the  Board  is  through  the  President.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  dissatis- 
faction with  this  arrangement,  I  was  told  while  on  a  visit  to  the  United 
States  last  summer.  A  prominent  member  of  the  academic  staff  of  one 
of  the  principal  American  universities  gave  expression  to  this  feeling  by 
stating  that  the  teaching  staff  was  slave  to  the  administration.  There 
have  been  some  experiments  in  the  way  of  modifying  the  organization. 
Representation  of  the  Faculty  on  the  Board  of  Regents  has  been  tried. 
There  have  also  been  committees  of  the  Faculty  having  access  to  the 
Board  and  committees  composed  of  memb(*rs  of  the  Board  and  members 
of  the  Faculty.  With  what  success  these  tentatives  have  met  I  do  not 
know.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  complete  unanimity  with  regard  to 
the  remedy  which  is  needed  for  the  existing  state  of  affairs.  I  may  say 
that  in  European  universities  there  is  no  administrative  body  of  the 
nature  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  an  American  university  and  there  is 
no  office  which  corresponds  to  that  of  the  American  uni\'ersity  Presi- 
dent. The  Principal  of  a  British  college  or  university  has  nothing  like 
the  powers  of  the  university  President.  The  Faculty  has  far  more  in- 
fluence in  the  conduct  of  afiairs  than  is  the  case  in  America.  This  is  in 
evidenoe  in  the  making  of  appointments.  Fot  example,  w^iere  the  systm 
of  electCHrs  is  in  c^)eration  the  Faculty  has  a  voice  in  choosing  the  electors. 
It  abo  has  its  say  in  the  case  of  tmiversities  yfbere  the  systan  of  deelosm 
has  not  been  sudopted. 

In  our  Canacfian  univendties  we  have  tibe  Amarican  form  of  admin- 
istration. Our  curriculum  and  acadmic  standani»  however,  have  been 
unported  fnm  Great  Britain.  We  have  adopted  the  iifea  of  the  hmiours 
09urses,  and  these  courses  at  the  Uhivar^ty  of  Toronto  are  prcbMy 
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the  heaviest  underpaduate  courses  on  the  continent.  With  this  founda- 
tion one  would  have  said  that  we  should  have  developed  along  graduate 
lines  more  rapidly  than  has  been  the  case.  Some  of  the  American 
umversities,  however,  have  greatly  outdistanced  us  in  the  development 
^  graduate  and  research  work.  Let  us  hope  that  we  shall  overtake 
them.  Our  students  who  have  received  their  bachelor's  degree  in  one 
erf  the  honours  courses  eonqpare  more  than  favourably  as  a  rule  with 
tiiose  who  have  conqdeted  an  undergraduate  course  in  the  correqKmd- 
department  of  an  American  univemity.  The  result  of  a  com- 
parison witii  the  best  pioduct  of  the  universities  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  w,  however,  not  so  favourable.  The  conception  of  a  university 
at  its  best  is  on  a  somewhat  hig^  plane  in  Eurqpe  than  in  America. 
The  same  is  true  also^  tiie  secondary  sdiool.  A  young  mBn  of  exo^ 
tional  ability  bemg  tramed  in  Europe  is  libdy  to  be  somewhat  in  advance 
of  wheie  he  would  find  himself  at  tibe  same  age  if  he  were  beii%  trained  in 

America.  On  enteria«  OxSord  Cambric^  a  student  qiedaliziiig  m 
mathematics  b  about  two  years  ahead  of  a  student  caateriog  the  Umver- 
dty  of  Toronto  in  tiie  same  department,  ^diik  be  is  just  ooe  year  older. 
The  discrepancy  in  daa^  is  quite  as  great.  This  does  not  hold  in  1^ 
case  of  the  natural  sdenoes  which  reoeive  less  attention  tiian  mathematics 
and  classics  in  the  Public  Schools  td  England.  From  what  we  have  just  ' 
said,  however,  it  would  appear  that  it  should  be  possible  to  so  modify 
the  methods  of  instruction  in  our  Canadian  seoondaiy  schools  as  to 
save  a  year  to  our  brighter  boys  by  the  time  they  are  ready  to  matricu- 
late. A  comparison  with  results  obtained  on  the  continent  would  lead 
to  the  same  conclusion. 

The  university  attendance  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  in  proportion 
to  population  compares  favourably  with  that  of  any  other  country 
except  Germany,  after  all  due  allowance  has  been  made  fw  inequality 
of  university  standards  in  different  countries.  Nevertheless  6  out  of  7 
pupils  who  pass  the  High  School  entrance  examination  never  matricu- 
late. About  7  out  of  9  do  not  attempt  the  matriculation  examination 
Among  these  boys  and  girls  there  are  sure  to  be  many  who  would  profit 
by  a  university  course.  Much  good  material  must  here  go  to  waste. 
Why  should  we  not  have  in  Ontario,  or  better  still  throughout  Canada, 
a  system  of  scholarships  which  would  provide  the  highest  possible 
education  for  the  exceptionally  gifted?  Australia  makes  such  provision 
forhergiftiwiboy^andjBiris.  Why  should  we  do  less  for  ours? 


*The  figures  here  s^vstt  an  based  OS  die  resiihs  for 
dwing^livsyBSfsmO-l^sndon  the  sesoks  for  Aiii|»Schiw|saiww|i  HiftiHiWl 
tioosdtti^  tbe  five  yesfs  liOS^ma 
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The  waste  of  brain  in  this  world  is  a  tragedy  of  the  first  order.  There 
i«  nc4ie  greater.  This  was  brought  home  to  us  with  peculiar  emphasis 
during  the  war.  When  Moseley  was  killed  at  Gallipoli  scientists  every- 
where felt  a  sharp  pang.  Here  was  a  young  man  who  had  crossed  the 
threshold.  Me  had  just  had  time  to  prove  his  genius.  Almost  at  his 
fest  attempt  he  left  his  imprint  on  the  science  of  physics  and  great  things 
^re  expected  of  him.  His  sudden  cutting  off  did  a  great  violence  to 
Ifke  sense  of  the  fitnesB  of  things  in  the  minds  of  those  who  knew  what 
a"  loss  it  meant  to  science.  The  toll  of  Trinity  CoUegei  Cambridge,  in 
tfie  war  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  2,000.  Of  these  some  had  already 
Ikq  productive  aod  others  gave  great  promise.  The  most  sifted  of 
otir  young  txsm  vent  ovo^as  and  many  of  them  will  never  return. 
Among  the  latter  were  two  of  gold  medallmt  standing  in  my  own  Depart- 
ment. The  sacrifice  ci  a  young  man  of  excq>tioiial  ability  seeois  to 
accentuate  the  umeascm  and  mjustioe  of  warfare.  Why  ^ould  he  not 
Iftve  permitted  to  fulfil  his  natural  destiny,  to  kad  an  intellectually 
ysnxiuctive  &e  and  pethaps  add  a  permanent  uicrementto  tiie  herit^ 
^  the  racse?  Yet  the  saoae  sacr^oe  d  exoepticmal  gifts,  the  same 
#a84^  df  bn&i  power,  h  gok^  on  rq;ularly  in  cmr  mdet  in  peace  &nes 
asd  we  pay  no  attention  to  it.  What  kt  poeoMe  in  this  re^surd  I  have 
Shistrated  hf  the  history  of  mad^matics  in  America.  Succesiive 
gpneratioos  of  pi^eiitial  mathematidans  were  wiped  out.  They  never 
inew  what  strudc  them.  Th^  contemporaries  never  knew  dmt  ^ture 
intended  diem  to  be  mathematicians.  The  story  of  the  Dockyard 
Schoob  is  full  of  suggestion  as  to  the  waste  diat  must  be  going  <m.  We 
pause  to  think  when  we  hear  cl  a  man  like  George  Green,  who  was 
discovered  at  40,  graduated  at  Cambridge  at  44,  and  died  at  48,  after 
feaving  his  permanent  mark  on  the  history  of  mathematics  and  physics, 
ft:  is  said  that  his  later  years  were  saddened  by  the  realization  of  the 
feet  that  the  greater  part  of  his  life  had  been  wasted.  How  many 
Ceorge  Greens  are  there  who  die  before  40?  How  many  who  are  not 
iflscovered  before  48? 

There  is  no  general  formula  which  will  enable  us  to  avoid  all  waste 
o£  brain  but  we  should  endeavour  in  every  possible  way  to  salvage  all 
we  can.  It  would,  no  doubt,  be  helpful  to  have  the  advantages  of  a 
nnlversity  or  higher  technical  education  presented  from  different  view- 
points to  the  pupils  in  the  secondary  schools,  preferably  by  visiting 
fecturers.  Their  studies,  too,  should  include  something  of  a  biographical 
0t  narrative  character  touching  on  the  lives  and  work  of  the  great 
sd<entists.  This  might  even  with  advantage  be  introduced  into  the 
^ementary  schools.    Matter  coukl  readily  be  selected  which  would  not 

lacking  in  iiomanoe. 
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Some  adequate  reference  it  seems  to  me  should  be  made  to  sdexioe 
in  the  teaching  of  history  in  the  schools.  Modem  history,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  is  an  account  of  how  a  people,  starting  out  under  certain  cam- 
ditions  at  a  given  time  in  the  past,  have  arrived  at  where  they  now  find 
themselves.  The  most  important  agent  involved  in  the  transition,  the 
largest  factor  by  far  concerned  in  modifying  the  conditSons  of  living 
during  the  past  two  centuries,  has  been  science.  Is  it  not  of  the  fir* 
importance  that  every  boy  and  girl  should  be  made  aware  of  this  fact? 

By  stimulating  the  interest  of  the  pupils  of  the  preparatory  schools 
in  science,  by  visualizing  university  opportunities  and  by  establishing  a 
system  of  scholarships  such  as  we  have  already  referred  to,  we  could 
(kmbtless  increase  considerably  the  number  of  students  of  ability  in  our 
univermties.  Those  who  do  not  go  to  the  university,  but  leave  the 
demaitary  or  secondary  school  to  earn  their  living,  would  at  least 
carry  away  with  them  a  certain  respect  for  science  and  a  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  the  university  has  a  useful  function  to  perform  in  the  life 
of  the  community.  This  would  later  on  have  its  eflfect  in  helping  to 
create  a  public  opinion  which  would  react  more  Uvouabfy  to  proposab 
for  ^p^nrisA  aid  to  universities  and  science. 

A  univecaity  should  be  sufficiently  staffed  to  care  for  the  needs  of 
its  studoits.  Our  owft  University  is  underaoamed.  The  tutorial 
dasses  dbould  be  SBsaller.  Tlus  is  no  good  reason,  however^  why  the 
mraibm  id  Ihe  staff  should  be  overwmked.  Junior  instructxHS,  who 
have  leseardi  inclinations,  should  be  i^ven  a  chance  to  show  the  mettle 
diat  is  in  than.  The  in<»e  mature  men,  'mho  have  almady  proved 
themselves,  should  be  ^ven  time  for  reaeardi.  Only  ysstetdiQr  I 
tdldng  to  a  member  of  tiie  staff  who  told  me  ^t  for  fhvce  wedks  past 
he  had  hem  working  till  three  in  the  momii%  aod  that  for  mvendayn 
in  the  week.  The  man  in  question  is  a  researdb  worloer,  hat  Ae  w«»lc 
referred  to  had  nothing  to  do  witfc  rcswunch.  TMs  is,  erf  course,  en:!^ 
tional  and  it  will  not  ordinarily  be  mcessary  for  my  coDeagoe  to  wo* 
so  strenuously-   Even  so  it  is  a  littfe  inocmvenient.  Tte  sasie  matt, 
too  worked  till  midnight  daily  dunng  Ae  kst  montiii  of  the  vacatimi 
getting  the  materials  required  in  his  laboratory  in  readiness  for  the 
opening  of  the  term.    I  asked  him  whether  he  recdved  any  pay  for 
work  overtime.   His  reply  was  an  incredulous  anile  wUkji,  interpreted, 
meant  how  could  any  member  of  a  univeraty  staff  be  so  ingenious  W 
to  ask  such  a  question. 

The  case  I  have  cited  is  an  extreme  one  to  be  sure.  There  S^ 
plenty  of  members  of  the  university  staff,  however,  who  have  mOBe 
than  enough  to  do  and  there  is  none  who  has  not  enough  to  keep  hrm 
busy-   Of  this  the  layman  can  rest  assured.   Further  staff,  of  course, 
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would  mean  more  expense,  but  the  Province  would  be  well  paid  for  its 
extra  outlay. 

There  should  be  a  larger  number  of  places  for  research  men  in  Canada. 
There  should  be  more  positions  for  them  in  the  universities  and  more  in 
the  industries  outside.  The  University  of  Toronto  has  begun  to  develop 
along  research  lines  and  in  the  course  of  time,  no  doubt,  much  good 
Canadian  brain  power  will  be  salvaged  which  would  otherwise  go  to  waste. 
The  iM-ojected  Institute  for  Research  at  Ottawa  will  absorb  some  of  the 
men  trained  by  the  University  for  tesearch.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
demand  from  the  industries  will  grow.  It  might  be  well  also  to  have 
sadh  men  in  charge  of  the  science  departments  in  the  high  schools  and 
to  encoura^  their  research  inclinations  by  furnishing  them  with  adequate 
laboratory  equipment.  Something  of  this  sort,  I  understand,  it  is 
proposed  to  ^  in  Eng^d.*  This  would  all  tend  to  conserve  Canadian 
brain  for  Canada  and  would  check  the  leakage  to  the  United  States  and 
other  countries.  Of  the  15,000  living  graduates  of  the  University  of 
Toronto,  1,700  aire  located  in  the  Republic  to  the  South  of  us.  Between 
^  and  500  otiiere  are  d<»mctled  abroad.  McGill's  km  to  tl^  United 
States  is  1,600  out  of  6,700  graduates. 

It  has  been  suggested  tiiat  research  piipfessors  and  researdi  associate 
professcm  be  appointed  in  the  departments  of  natural  science  of  the 
Univennty  of  Twonto,  tiieir  duties  to  consist  (Mimariiy  in  the  i»oseccftkm 
61  leseardi  on  Iheit  o«ra  account  and  in  the  trainit^  of  young  men  of 
flriected  ability  fttr  research.  The  i^gregate  of  these  research  ni«i 
would  be  kmnra  as  the  researdx  staff  m  ttatntal  sdenoe  of  tl^  Univawty 
<rf  Toronto. 

To  me  it  appears  that  the  organization  of  audi  a  group  would,  in 
addition  to  creating  greater  effectiveness  within  the  univennty,  have  a 
two-fold  benefit  without.  On  the  one  hand  it  would  remind  the  laymen 
that  there  exists  a  body  of  men  in  the  world  whose  bumneSB  it  is  tO 
advance  knowledge  and  on  the  other  hand  it  would  impress  on  tiiem  the 
fact  that  the  University  is  not  an  institution  whose  sole  function  fa  tO 
purvey  knowledge,  but  that  it  has  also  another  and  quite  as  impcMtant 
function,  namely  to  add  to  knowledge  and  to  train  young  men  in  order 
that  they  may  add  to  knowledge  in  their  turn. 

The  war  has  been  wasteful  of  brain  power.  It  has,  however,  taught 
us  its  value.  In  the  work  of  reconstruction  nothing  can  be  of  more 
importance  than  conserving  and  realizing  on  the  brain  power  of  the 
nation.    In  this  work  the  universities  must  play  the  leading  role.  If 


•A  provision  in  the  Education  Act  enables  local  authorities  to  meet  the  cost  of 
i^^ffli  work  of  educational  value  conducted  by  teachers  in  the  acjjioohi. 
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in  our  reocmstructed  country  we  shall  have  reduced  brain  waste  to  a 
minimum  and  increased  brain  output  to  a  maximum,  we  shall  have 
raised  the  greatest  of  all  memorials  to  our  boys  who  sacrificed  them- 
sdves  in  France  and  Flanders  in  order  that  Canada  should  be  savea 
from  determination  by  Germany.  It  is  for  the  Canada  whose  destinies 
will  be  determined  by  Canadians  that  they  fought  and  died  and  the 
Canada  that  is  to  be  will  be  their  monumait.  Let  us  make  the  monu- 
ment a  great  and  noble  <Mie.  May  at  be  irorthy  ol  those  whc»n  it  com- 
mcmorates* 


f 


